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ABSTHACT 

., Conceptualized as an equal partner with the fot^al 
education «fste» and the 

business/1 alot/iodtistry/professlonal/goYernment community in v 
effective delivery of career edtication, the home/family structure has 
not deceived proper emphasis. Career education coordinators 
participating in a liniconference recognised parent s> rights and 
responaiblXities in their child's career decision making hut differed 
as to parent interest. They cecommended informing parents about 
general as well as specific topics In education, involving them in 
the delivery of education r clarifying the career dev^abi)«ent process, 
and developing parent interest and involvement* -Some specific efforts 
in local communities to increase parental involvemelit have already 
been put into practice, implliiations drawn from participant 
recommendations and disc^jssions of current practice are (1) .career 
education implementation efforts 'must reach all parents, (2) not all 
parents teust participate for them to \m an important component; (3) . 
youth whose parents do not pattiodpate\tttist l^e Served: (H) parents 
should 'gain basic understandinqs ot career dfeY^lopment and basic 
skills in acquiring and using career inf ormjatlon, (5) the 
collaboration of parents with counselors and teachers must be closer, 
^<6) parents should help children see the presence and value of work • 
within the home/family structure, and (7) parents should emphasize 
productive use of leisure time- (TIB* . 
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This monugrnph is anc m n scnrs d<"signcd U) rcpon, in narnuivc I'irm, dis- 
iiissiom thiU took place during a serifs of ''miniconfrrcnccs'* for lo /al K-Ti 
Career Kdurntu>n Coordinators A total of 15 such **nunironferen es' were 
held between the period beginning u) January and ending in July of ll)79. This 
monograph, like alljDthem in this iSeries, is basecl oi\ the notes I took v\ftule ron- 
tUu'ting each of^h/'se 15 "ininiconferences'* The OCK contractor* re!iponMble 
ior logistical arrangtMuents and for [)re[)aration of final nt)te?j (as corrected by 
the participants) was Inter Ainerica Research Associates of Rosslyn, Virginia. 
'V\xiM (Contractor has compiled and published a limited quantity of the final 
-Ootes ('opies of that report, v^hde they last, may be obtained by writing to the 
Office of ('arrer KcUuation, U S Ofllce of Kducaiion, Washington, D C. 
20202 

Participants for this series of niiniconferences were selected by OCE based 
oxi nominrttions received from sStaie (Coordinators of (^areef Kducation. Each 
such (^oorxhnator was asked to nominate, a,s possible participants, thpse K-12 
(Career Education (^-oordinators who, in the opinion of thf State Coordinator, 
were doing fhe best job in implementing career education in their State. It is 
not, theft, in any way a random sample of local K-12 career education cqor- 
dinators whose experiences and opinions are reported here. Rather, these nar- 
tioip^jtnts should be viewed as among the best in the opinion of their State Cafar> 
dmators. Because it was impossible to select al! persons nominated, there were 
many outstanding local (Coordinators around the Nation who were not^Iected 
a,s participants ^ 

An attempt was made to secure nominations from all 50 States plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico and to pick n minimum of two local cai^er 
education coortlinators from each vState as participants The original plan was 
to select to participants— one each from 10 different States— as participants in 
each of the 13 miniconfenrnces' Logistical problems prevented us from reach- 
ing this objective of havmg 150 participants. The final count of participants was 
131 persons who, in combination, camc*fiom 45 different States and the District 
of (Columbia. The actual number of participants in each miniconfercnce 
n\ngcd from a low of 7 to a high of 10 with a statistical average of8.7 persons in 
attendance at each of the 15 miniconfcrences. 

Each miniconference was conducted in the same basic way. We started by 
asking each participant to list the most practical apd prjcssinrg issues, pt^blcms, 
and concerns she/he is facing in attempting to implement career education. A 
total of 407 such topics--an average of 27'f per miniconference — wci^ raised 
by participants. Following this, joAilicipants vvcrc asked to vote on the 5*6 issues 
that they considered most crucial of all those rafscd at their miniconfci'enec. As 
time |>ermittcd, then, participants in each miniconference ^'brainstormecr* the 
priority topics they had selected by their votes. Entcnsive discussions were held 
on 49 such priority topics, several oCwhich arc discussed in this monogiaph. In 

Ui 
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addition* cuch panic ipAni wtu asked to present a short orul description of 
his/her attempts to implement career education In h given community and to 
share ^naterittls with other pafttcipants. Those reports and mnteriab also form 
pan of the content of each n^oKograph in this scries. ^ 

While no ejcact statistical dafeii were gathered, it appears that participants in 
this series of miniconferences had, on the average, sorrlewhere between five and 
SIX years of expcnencc in attempting to implement career ediu:ation. The basic 
purpose of each monograph in this scries is to share this rich resei-voir of ex- 
perience with others interested \^ problems associated with thie implementation.' 
of caix^er education at the K-l'iJ levels of Education \ 

The h\o5C striking obser\^ation one could make about particif>ant comment^ 
wis, as expected, the wide diversity of means they* have found for ovcrconriiruj 
the practicVI problems facing those charged with implementing career cducJP 
tion It should be obvioiis/to any thoughtful reader, that there is no one best- 
solution for any. given pn)blcm. Rtither, \he best way to solve a particotar 
problem will vary from community to community, from State to State, from 
school dlsi^l^icts of various sizes, and from rural, suburban, and urban settings. It 
is, thus, a diversity of answers that the reader will hopefully find in the 
monographs in. this series. ' 

It \vill be equally obvious, to the experienced reader, that the practices of 
these experienced local career education cooixlinfttors varies greatly from much 
of the theoretical/philosophical literature of career education. It is very seldom 
that practitioners, faced with the multitude of practicat*constraints that exist at 
the local community level, can put int* practice what those who^^like myself, 
4iavc the time to think, write, and speak about I am impressed by how close 
many of them have come. I am even more impressedby some of the innovative, 
creative solutions some have found that go considerably beyond what the 
'fulltime career educatw>n conceptualizcrs have yct^ecn able to think about. 

I am most impixrssed by the dedication, commititient, and professional ex- 
pertise that participants demonstrated, over and over again, during this series of 
mmiconferenccs. They itre the \xal experts in career cducati<j|i. I hope that, jv«t 
as I have* le^irned from them, so, too, will their thoughts and their experiences* 
be helpful to you. 

' — Kenneth B. Hoyt^ Director 

Office of Career %Iucation 
United States Ofllce of Education 
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Pnmntw and <^9r—r Eduontion: □••ori(>tk>ni of Currtnt 

Practices 

Kennoth B. Hoyt 
Director, Office of Cnrcer Education 
United Stwcs Office of Education 



Introduotlon ^ 

The career education n\ovcment ha*, since early 1972,, been described by 
some of its conceptualizenj as a three^prongcd effort involving (a) the formal 
Education system, (b) the bu$ineWlabor/industry/p^fc$siona^/Govcrnment 
commuAity; and (c) the home/family structure. A very gixat deal has been said 
and done with regard to career education activities carried out within the for^ 
mal Education system. Similarly, the literature on philosophy and practices 
regarding iavolvement of the broader occupational society, as a collaborative 
partner in career education, is voluminous. By contJrast, the frequency with 
'which the home/family structure has been highlighted as an equal partner in 
this effort obviously lags far behind. One of the prime reasons why this 
monograph has been prepared, txs a separate publication, is that we hope to^ 
bring a move proper and appropriate emphasis to the home/family structure m 
^ vital component in the effective delivery of career education. 

To accomplish this mission, the contents of this monograph are divided into 
three major sections. First, some gcncrKi thoughts and recommendations of 
local K-12 career education coordinators regarding parental involvement in 
career education will be discus«c<3. Following this, a number of examples of 
specific efforts in local comnuinaics to increase parental involvement will be 
given. Finally, an attempt will be made to draw both these general recommen- 
dations and specific discussions of practice together in a single set of suggested ^ 

parent activities in a community collabbiTXtive cai-ccr education effort. 

♦ 

Q#n#r(il Thoughts tnd f)«comm#fHiiitlon« of Particlpantt 

The locaf CiU^eer education coordinators who participated i!\ the niinicon- 
fcrence» on which this.Tlnd other monographs in this scries, is based seemed 
unlvcnally agreed that parents arc— and should be~mv\jor influcnees on 
career decisions made by their children. Several were knowledgeable of the 
njseurch literature which consi.ntcntly indicates that youth tend to visit with 
their parents regarding career choices much more, freqdently than they visit 
with either teachers or counselors about such matters. Almost without except 
tbn, when the topix: of ^>arents and career education'' was raised, these partici- 
pants agreed that par(fmvj have both rights and responsibilities with respect to 
helping their children in the cancer decisionmaking process. In this sense, there 



srcjnricd to he iu> argument i.h\M piircnts arc involved in pn:)viding career ediu'a- 
tit)n to their children 

To recognize that parents mteract with their c hildren regarding career deci- 
sions is, of course, not to say that parents are necessarijy involved in a coUahora^^i 
(we career education efTon with both educators and vvith other members of tiie 
broader community rhe term "collaboration" carries clear implications of 
working together tt)ward solution of problems which are t)f common concern. 
When put in this context, participants expressed widely difTering points of 
view Many, for exi^mple, gave repeated examples of how difTicult it \s to get 
parents to attend any kmd- of function sponsored by the Kducation system. 
Others, were equally jnsistani that, if career education is used as the vehicle, 
parents can, in large numbers, be found willing to participate actively with 
educators in career education ellorts 

Since participants in these miniconferences were actually pracMitioners in 
local school settings, it is not surprising that many made reference to the fact 
. that some parents apparently lack both the interest and the ability to work con-^ 
structively wiift their own children or with educators on mattci^ related to 
career education Others were -insistent that parent education programs in 
career education can be ve»7 effective in turning this situation around. 
^ There were two general recommendations— each made by a different set of 
participants — which, as they stand, appear to be in conflfct. One group of par- 
ticipants were very insistent that efforts to involve "parents with educators 
should, in no way, be limited to career education. They pointed out, for exam- 
ple, that some school systems have developed special groups sueh iis "Parents 
of Cheerleaders," ''Title I Parents," "Special Education Parents," and a host of. 
others. They were very much opposed to adding "Caixcr Education Parents" to 
this kind of giowing list. There were two major points they made supporting - 
their recommendation here. First, they pointed out that the time of parents 
available for interacting with cc^ueators is very limited indeed. When parents 
take time out of their own schedules to coit\c to the Education system, these 
panicipants felt strongly that the entire topic of "Education" should be open fpr 
discussion. Second, they felt that, if the career education ctTort is truly one to be 
infused throughout the entire curriculum and at all gradt levels, it would be 
H^hilosophically inconsistent to make **care^r education" a special topic for dis- 
cussion with parents 

A second group of participants made a difTcrcnt but equally telling argu- 
ment. They started from assumption th^t, if parents are to become sup[K)r- 
ters of career education, it is essential that they bcconi<j involved in its delivery. 
If this is to happen, these participants felt'that a minimum amount of time t 
should be devoted to telling parents what career edqcation is. Instead, they felt ) 
the primary cfibit needed wa^ one devoted to helpings parents discover things 
they can do as participants in the delfvciy of career education. For this to occur, 
they str<pVigly recommended special parent i»iectings oriented specifically; 
around the topic of ''career education". ^ 
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both of thr>ic basic arguments <<rr partially right Certainly, rvcn the most 
avid proponents ofrarcer c<lueation will re^ogi^ize that the parentis basic in- 
terest is in his/her < hild, not in any panicuUr part of the Education system. 
Thus, when parents nueracl with any e<hi< ator, it is both natural an<l reasona- 
ble ^hat the geiv?ric topic un<!er discussion he that of how the Kducation sysUm 
IS artei'ting the chiUl— not just how a partivular pan of that system operates On 
the other han<l, if our purpo!?^. as educators, irt communicating with parents 
extej\ds beyond m/ormin^ them and actually includes involving them as active 
participants m the edut ation of their ( hildren, then it is equally essential that 
educators be prepared to visit with parents alH)ut specific topics in Kflucation 
(such as *Vareer education ') and to make specific suggestions to paiY-nts of 
ways^m which thev can be positive (^uuributbrs to the teaching/learning proc- 
ess In general, recon>mendations of parti( ipants for resolving this apparent 
conflict Heeme<l to include, (a) a discussion of the nature, f>uq3oses, and goals of 
career education shoukl'be conducted with parents as part of a broa<ler discus- 
sion of the nature, purposes: an(] goals of the entire Edu< ution system. That is, 
the g()al of ^^{)reparing youth for work'^ should be seen by parents as only one of 
the.goals of Education, and (b) if parents are to become effective partners in the 
collaborative career education effort, they need to be shown specific things they 
can do to su(>plement and to t omplemeni career education efforts now takir)g 
place wiihm the Education system itself 1 he career education efforts of 
parents and the career education efforts of the Education system should be 
joined together in ways that will proyde maximum benefits for youth 

.A^Jl*^l*^^^J<^>" Sf<""^>'<vl Cohcern of particij5ants centered around questions re- 
lated to the extend to whi<*h parents should be made aware and knowledgeable 
regarding the process of career development. This concern was raised by par- 
tlcipar^^s who reported parental fears that career education may be an effort 
aim<?d at forcing premature career choices on youth. It was also voiced by other 
participants who reported that some parents seemed to perceive cai^er educa- 
tion s "hidd>rn agenda". as being one of*tncouraging more youth to tnr6ll in 
vocational education progrartis at the secondaiy and/or posisecon^ary educa- 
tion levels. Most participants expressing this concern were apparently con- 
vinced that it would not be difficult to supply parents with the kinds of factual 
knowledge required to alleviate such fears. For example, \i should not be 
difficult for parents to understand that career edueation's\mphasis on ''career 
awareness" at the elementai^/middle school levels is designed primarily to ac- ' 
quaint youth with the general nature and necessity for an occupatif^nal society 
a-s part of the'total society^ Neither should it be difficult to explain to parents 
that, in^a career development sense, the primary emphasis of career education 
at the secondary school level is on career exploration rather than on milking 
firm and 'TmaK' career decisions 

It may be slightly more difllcult to explain to parents that the career educa- 
tion concept places equal emphasis on both the ''right to choose'' And the "right 
to change " as equally sacred rights of all persondr. Yet, such understandings are ^ 
essential to communicate if parents arc to really understand both the emphasis 



career education pliues on ihe career dccisioumaking skills required by today's 
youth and the gencrul employabUijty skills thai will allow them to change with 
change in th^ occupational society 

Still greater difTicuhy may be expected when parent.s obsei-ve that, in com- 
munUies such as New Albany, Indiana (wherejini Williams is'Carcer Educa- 
tion C\)orduuit()r) and in I'oms River, New Jersey (where J^e Tomasclli has 
assumed career education leadership responsibilities) data have been collected 
demonstruting convincingf^hai one of the results of a stix>ng career education 
effort at the elementary and junior high school levels is the presence of both 
more and l>elter studeryp^ enrolling in high school vocatfona! cducalip(i 
progran\s To explnnwhis will demand that parents ckarly understand the im- 
l^x)rtance career education places both on cxpandmg youth knowledge of the 
variety of educational/occupational options available and the importance 
career education plac es on, protecting freedom of choice for the individual. 

Still another example of a basic^car^er education goal that may be difficult 
for many parents to understand — and still more difficult for many to accept — is 
the emphasis career education places on reducing bias and stereotyping as 
deterrents to full freedom of career choice for all persons. The problem here is, 
by no moans, restricted to parents. As Jimmy Dolan (from the Boone County, 
West Virginia school system) observed, many of today^s elcmcntaiy school 
teachers are women whose own personal views are opposed to efforts aimed at 
retfucing sex bias and stereotypifig ai^, when the local Board of Education is 
composed entirely of mat (as is trtl^n Boone County, West Virginia wheix: 
Jimmy works) the problem may not be an easy one to solve. The getig^ 
reconimcndation made by these participants is that this is a problem cs^^^r 
education advocates should face head-on and without apology. Many arc nov\ 
doing so as will be discussed in a lajer monograph in this series. In terms of 
handling parent concerns ip this area, participants seemed to feel that, if 
jiaix^nts receive accurate information regard in^g both the negative effects of bias 
and stereotyping on full freedom of career choice along with information 
regarding the changing nature of Our occupational society, some progjcss can 
and win l;)e made in overcoming parental objections to this cai'eer education 
emphasis (Tnly rarely was a participant found who reported it nccessaiy to 
downplay this point. 

A fourtii basic concern of participants centered aroimd the realization that it 
may be \^cry difficult to* interest many parents, no matter how appealing the 
message, in participating actively ir) implementing career education eflbrts. 
Those V9icii\g such concerns quoted statij^ics that said, for example, that, for 
any given function to which a school system invites parents to discuss educa- 
tional matters, only about 5% of parents can be expected to show up. This has 
led some school systems to give up on plahs for working actively with parents. 
Other participants reported related concerns a^ssociatcd with the costs neces- 
sary to encourage greater parent participation. Such things as special mailings, 
opfi\ houses, coffee sessions, and telephone calls to all parents do, of course, 
cost money. More than one participant reported that, because schools arc busy 



today looking (or every possible way o(\:ut(iiig back oi, operating tosls, their 
school district has (cased all efforts to uu'oKr parents that cost money. Some 
participants, on the. other hand, reported a variety of innovative ways of rcach- 
ing parents that involved no substantial financial oijtjays. Several of these will 
\ be described in the next section of this monogra^/lv Here, the important point 
to be made is that the question of the pn)portion of parents wfio can be ex- 
pected to become involved in the delivery of career education is obviously 
tl.irectly and importantly related to a school system's plans for involvement of 
fwrctitJi m the total career education elTort. 

• Some particijwnts'reported that, no matter how hard they tried, relatively lit- 
tle success in gaining parental particination in rarc^er edusation ( ould be 
found For example. Manan^xath from t>ie High Point, Nonh Carolina school 
system indicated this to be the case there Similarly. Helen Smith ^om Rqnie, 
(.•eorgia) reported little response when she included a speciaPr* report, t J 
parents" on career education and sent it to parents along with their child's 
report C4ird At the other extreme, Bert Ni:^on, from the Snake River School ^ 
Distnct in Blackfoot. Idaho. refK)rted 75-80 percent parent participation in that 
.school system'.s career education efforts. 

The potentially powerful motivation career education holds for involvement • 
of parents was well put ^ 'Cdoria Whitman. Career Education Coordinator in 
- Newton Square. Pennsylvania. C;ioria obscr^'ed that pareius themselves have a 
wide variety of kinds of needs for interacting with educators and that,, if the 
efforts we design ahe aimed at meeting such parental needs—as opposed to 
being designed around how parents can help us meet our goals™ parental par- 
ticipation may well improve (Gloria's point is particularly appropriate when 
one considers the c<)nccpt of career education In the first place, we know that 
youth-^many yt>^— do visit wjth their parents about problems associated 
with career cho/cs. Certainly, a parent who has the opportunity of learning in- 
(ormation and procedures appropriate for responding to such concerns could 
be expected to express at least some interest in doing so. Further, since the topic 
of career education is put in the context of lifelong learning—a "womb to 
tomb" approach—it obviously holds potential interest (or many parents who 
are. thcmselvj^s. contemplating some kind of career change. Finally, "parent- ' 
tng", in a career education sense, is surely part of one'.s "career." For all of 
these reasons, participants felt that career cdifcation may well be a relatively 
effective vehicle Tar use in cncouia'Jjing parent/educator intcractioji. 

With this general discus.sion of issues raised by participants, we now turn to a 
description of specific exanipies illustrating ways local K-12 career education • 
coordinator have found to be effective in increasing parent involvement. 

involving Parvnts In Car^r Educ«lon: Current Examples of Practice 

Of all "miniconfercnce" participant's sharing examples of whys, of involving 
paix-nts in careci education, thc.singic most comprehensive effort was reported 

5. i 
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by Kd Myers. Career educiUlon Cloordinator in Cranston. Rhode Island. 
Because of ihe comprehensiveness of Ed's approach/ it is described here in 
some detail. 

Kntided the PAREN TS IN CAREIIR DEVELOPMENl^ PROGRAM, this 
elTort begat! about five years ago Ii started with four elementary school coun- 
selors, three el^ni^ntary school teachers, and eight parents sitting down 
together to talk about what parents need lo know to help (heir children, in 
career planniwrg Fxlucators at t^ie senior high level noticed this activity and 
counselors, at that 1^^ devised a senior high school comp})nent for Ed. Dur- 
nxg the followiiig yeS^^o of Oanstoij's three junior high schools proceeded to 
devrlop similar efforts at the junior high school level. As a result, they now have 
a K'\2 model covering the elemental*), junior high, a^id senior high school 
levels 

R(:*gardless of which level of the K -1 2 system on^obsciA'es in Cranston, there 
are several common themes running throughout this effort. First, consc ientious^ 
efforts are devoted toward helping parents learn some general infornVation 
regarding the career development process and some basic knovvIcdge;~includ- 
ingan acquamtance with OE's 15 occupational clusters— regarding the "nature 
ol the occupational society sSccond, there is a definite emphasis on helping 
parents learr) better h(>\No communicate effectively with their own children. 
I his effort includes an emphasis on providing each child with a positive sense, 
of self vvcmh. Third, a strong emphasis is placed on helping parents discover 
and use opportunities the community provides to serve as a learning laboratory 
about the occupational society. As Ed pointed out, for every* fiold trip a school 
can arrange, the child's ^i-ents can arrange 100— including SatuVday morning 
shopping trips, vacations, and a variety o( other devices. 

According to Ed, the key tojhc su(;cess of this effort arc the meetings coun- 
selors (of, in sotne schools, teachers) hold with parcn^. During their fust year 
of operation, Ei^ had a small amount of money available for use in paying the 
first 0 parents involved in this project Those parent^j were very li^Ipful in this 
parent program and served as *Tarent Co-leiiders" in working side by side with 
coutiselors in conducting meetings for other parc^nts. In addition, these eight 
parents spent a great deal of time calling other parents and urging them to at- 
t<jnd this series of pareiA meetings This model of **parent co-leaders'' working 
co|Iaborative^y with cither counselor or teachers in a single school for pur- 
poses of holding these meetings Is one that has continued— nhhough, now thai 
special funds are no longer available, such parent co-leaders now serve on a 
volunteer bxisis rather than as paid employees of the school system, Ed reports 
that, almost always, v^ct) a group of parents. comes together to participate in 
this project, they find a few who seem to pjx>fit esp<^cially greatly frorti the ses- 
sions It is these "turned on parents''\vl^ arc asked to become AROINT CO- 
LEADERS'' dviringthe following yean 

In oi^er to encourage parent participation, Ed asked his^original parent 
group to suggest ways to be used in encoufagin^ other parents to attend. One 
such way involved personal telephone calfs from the original eight to other 




, parents In terms of written i ommuntcntions with*|^Wkpcrtive parent pnrtic i- 
pants, they suggested several things ineUiding: (a) I)ON"I' send notices of such 
meetings to pxirents on '^standard sue whit?^aper with ditto printing**. In,stftad, 
use different sii:ed paf ^er from that parents tu'e used to seeing and usev^dilTerent 
olored paper , ancTTtSn^HHe sprcuil headings at the top of the invitattbiy that will 
**gTab** the parentis intere^ imn>e<iiately For example, head ingnj^liey have used 
^ include such things as HAS YOUR C^HIU) F.VKR SAID ONE DAY rHAT 
^ UK WAN TS TO BK A DOCFOR— AND FHK NKXT DAY THAT HK 
WANTS TO BK AN INDl/\N CJflKF,"; or WOULD YOU KIKK TO 
LKARN HOW TO HKLP YOUR CHILD MARK CARKKR DI^niSIpNJ\ 
or sunply '^WK WAN'F YOl"^.^^ In addition, VA now uses such thinjj^ as: (a) 
new<?(>aper ads; (b) radio spots, (c) flyers placed in local gn)cery stores; and (d) 
announcements made to |^\rtUM|)anls in adult education classes Kven with all 
of these devices, Kd rejX^rts that parent |\arti< ipation is still not as high as he 
h()pe,s It eventually will he 

' 'Fo help make this total efTort cfTective, Kd calls on a number of different 
kinds of conimunitv resources For example, inn)rder to hetp t)perate some of 
the parent sessions, he has found it useful to utilize personnel from local mental 
health settings who are currently operating either one of the SYSITIMA'FK^ 
'FRAININC; FOR td-FKCH IVK PARKN'FINC; (STEP) progiam,s or on^>f 
the PARKNT KFFKC'FIVKNKSS FRAININC; (PEl ) programs He feels^s 
vei7 easy to adapt, such program?? in ways that allow for the teaching of many 
career education concepts to parents. Other kinds otconmmnity resources he 
uses include the TV stations in the area. 'Fo use TV programs, he «\ks parents 
to make lists of careers thay have seen illustrated on the TV siiows they watch. 
Teachers then ask chijdrrn to make similar hsts of careers they have cvbserved 
on the TV programs they watch. Parents and their children are thep asked to 
coxupare anci discuss the lists each has compiled. , *f 
At the present 'time, Kd has developed a handbook for use in the elementary 

-component of his program and hafi spread the program itSclf to several otber 
school districts in Rhode Island. He is ver>- positive about what he's doing and 
vStrongly recommends that others consider similar approaches. IWany othei^ 
are. indeed, doing so — in spite of the fact they had n/t)t heard about Ed*s 
program Some of those examples will be described now. 

Another very' exciting example of a systematic eiTort to involve parents in 
career education was^reponed by Libby Schmidt, Career Education Co(3rdina> 
lor m the Brevard County Schools, Rockledgc, Florida. Libby reported on a 
Florida program devised by Ellen Amatea (author of THE YELLOW BRICk 
ROAD) entitled ^^GOING PL/\CES." X^^^ progi*am, now having undergone 
field^testing in five Florida counties (including Libby's) is six wcek^ in length 
aimed at bringing senior high school students aad their parents togcthtr in 
meetings where both can receive a wide variety of kinds of career information' 

^ at the same meetings. h^^Brevard County^ the program operated through the in- 
itiative of counselors who encouraged parents and iheiir children \o come meet 
together. St^rtirig with 13 parent participants, they still had 7 left by the end of 
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the 6 week period — whicH^^fcibby fch is pretty good. She reported that com- f 
municaiSpn between parents nnd\heir childrcns at these sessions wa^ very good 
^ and opert — and thai parents seemed especially interested in such things as the 
VIEVvksysteni. the OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANbBOOK.^ and 
many (Ihor kinds of c arec^ information materials thai had been in the schpol 
system for some timc^ As part of this 6 week efTon^they asked both parents and 
their (ihd^ren to take John Holland's SELF DIRECTED SEARCH, put the in- 
struments themtjelves in a **time capsule/' and pulled ihcm out for discussion 
near the encj the $ix week period. Libby reported that this seemed to work 
* especially well The entire GOINCJ PIECES program should have completed 
itsXield testing and be ready for use by any school system by December i979, 
accord y\g to LibGy's report. ^ 

In the ijnake River School District located in Blackfoot, IdaHo, Bert Nixon is 
gaining dirdct parent involvement in career education through arrangements 
whVre Student homework assignments include something related to career 
education that the student will hopefully ask his/her parent to help complete. 
For example, if the child is given a nratheiWatics assignment, the teacher tries to 
include in that assignment a requirement that (^areer implications of the par- 
ticular element of math involved should be discovered and repotted as pait of 
the homework. Bert reports good rcponse to this approach with 75-80% of 
'^^'parenls willing to help pupils with these kin</s assignments. In addition, 
since his school district «\,in a community dofninatcd by persons belonging to 
the Mormon Church, Bert has been able to encourage family discussions o/^ 
'/'careers'' in which children ai-e interested as part of the **Family Night^ which, 
for Mormons, takes place every Monday rtlght. The Mormon Church has pro- ^ 
duccd some specific career education materials for use in **carcer education- 
fike'*" activities involving parents and their children. These materials appear to 
be veiy high quality 

A veiy interesting and*^mnov^itivc approach to gaining parent acquaintance- 
ship w*ith and participation in career education was reported by Barbara 
Wilson, Career Education Coordinator in Sonth Budington, Vermont, There, 
Barbara has organized what she calls the **TUPPERWARE APPROACH" to 
parent involvement in career education. It is part of a broader cfTort lo involve 
the lota! comtujnt^ in career education which Barbara calls her COM- 
MUJiJiTY CAREER \dUCAT10N EXTENSION SERVICE. Basically, the 
'*Tup{>ei-warc" aspect Of this broader cflbrt involves getting parents together/ 
usyally in the Ci^ehing, in groups of 10-12 at the home of one of the parents. Up 
to 3 educators from\the South Burlington School District join these parents as 
mcmt>ers of the group. During the evening, parents are allowed to raise 
whatever questions they have regarding career education and are then led into 
a djscussion where they (the parents) ''b/ainstonnl possible ways in which they 
mij^t contribute to^making t!\c total effort still n^)rc )?ucccssful. Barbara had 
op^ally plantied^'on conducting only 20 such **tuppcnvare scssidftl^''durfng 
"^^'rne 1978-79 school year» but the effort turned out to fee so successful Ihis num- 
ber was expanded. Apparently, a number of innovative parent ideas have 
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emerged from this activityJcttding to greatly increased parental involvement in 
^ the career education cffojft. . ' 

A' similar kind of par«m involvement activity is taking place in Kin^ball, 
Nebraska, There, Joan DeLong reported that she and the clcmentar>' school 

.^lATtncipal hold ^^INFORMATION PARTIES" for parents of pupils who are 
about to be promoted from the 5th to the 6th grade The^c '*partic$," hold at the 
school during the evening, are scheduled for about 12 sets of parents at a tixxjiC, 
About 40% of the, families are repi^scnted by at least one parent and, aboyt 
23% of the time, both parent^ attend these **p«rties'\ Joan made it clear that the 
basic p\iri:)y8e of these parties * is to provide parents an opportunit>' to ask any 
questions they waru about the entire Education s)<Stem in Kimball. That is, 
these ^'parties** werr hot devised for^fior do they operate as, only career educa- 
tion functions. Still, Joan indicated ihey are Helpful in gaining parental under- 
standing of and involvement m caixer edu^iation b^'ausc many parents arc ask- 
ing questions about it Helen Smith, from Rome, Cjeorgia agreed with Joan that 
the pareni meeting?? should cover the cntiix: range qf Education and not be 

*lnnited, in any way, strictly to the topic of career education: Helan was 
cspeciully posiiivc about the potential of linking parent concerns for the basic 
skills with the total career education effort and feft they fir very naturally 
together. 

Helen Smith raised an additional very important point for consideration 
when she pointed out that the frequently m^;ntioned practice of asking each 
parent to visit the elementary school classroom to talk about his/her occ^ipaiion 
is not a compietclyViable appraach to take in many communities. For example, 
in p.ome, Qeorgia where li^en works, she indicated that many pupils have 
parents w>io are not employc^-or have ^ily one parent— or who actually arc 
living with someone other than their parents. She reported that they arc making 
progicss with such pupils by asking them to find an adult friend or relative to 
use as their *'caretV resource person** in this kind of clajisroom activity. 

V^c Pinke, Career Education Consultant at the Northern Trails Area Educa- 
tion Agency in Glear-Eake, Iowa described the ''advisor/advisee" system they 
aj^!^ now using to encourage parents, teachers, and students to viait together 
abour the student's progixrss' in Education. He, too, indicated' that\ while a 
**carcers" concern often appears in such meetings, that is only one of several 
reasons why the system wa^ initiated. Vic*s specialized emphasis'^^on directly in- 
volving parents in only the career education ^ffort has centered primarily 
aTound the special women's equity program they have_^ conducted diiring the 
past year. While in this, its first year of operation, this program hai had limited 
parent attendance, Vic feels this should impiwe in time. 

A program similar to Vic's '^advisor/advisee'' approach is operating in Mc- 
^Call, Idaho for 9th grade students. There, according to Jerry Rtmdolph, all 
freshman students meet with their parents and a school counselor to map out a 
4 year program tentatively listing the courses the student plans to talcc in caeh 
of the four years. This plan is further broken down into a ''b^rc bones 
minimum" that must be taken and then extended to the total range of elcctivcs 



froiiTwhjcJyyK h student is allowed to choose ^RclatctTto th^ central concerns 
<iN(|W^^W>fW[ph ts the tact that, in this school system^, each freshman b pro-^ 
vuled an'opportuniry to undergo group counseling in tV^ree areas: (a) "(]:hang- 
ing roles of men and women", (b) "peer counseling'*; it^d (<;) *Tarenting and 
Family Relations When nsked what percent of the panl^us attend the 4 year 

, planning conferences he described, Jerr>' replied that lOO^Jt of the parents at- 
tend — due, in part, to the fact that the school system ref\jsA to enroll the stu- 
dent for di^hh grade and beyx)nd unless this has taken placeThis is certainly 
one way of gjiining parental involvement — i.e., do afi Jei*ry di^es and simply 
ntixke it a sc;jKool requirrnient: 

AnotheXi)rogi-am sinular to that described both by Vic and by )crr>' is 
operating in the Weber School District of Ogden, Utah wlijere Thera Johnson 
serves as C'areer Education Coordinator. Again, concentrtjtipg at the 9th grade 
level, each studem meets with his/her counselor and on<i or both parents to 
devise a three year senior high school course sched\ding j^lan. In this school 
district, an integral part of each such plan is a requirement thtU each student in- 
dicate a tentative career choice by picking one of the t5 OI^ career clusters in 
which the student thinks may eventually be chosen. Students^rc encouraged to^ 
select only the name of an occupational cluster — not a specific (Occupation with-' 
in that cluster — so that maximum career exploration within that cluster Ci^i be 
undertaken If, at a later time, the student decideS to change hi$/her tentative 
career chtiice to a different cluster, the parents iSiust be consulted and must 
concur with that decision As part of this joint parent/studcnt/couftselor meet- 
ing, each siucient plans the 75 hours of required community **handlion'' career 
exploration work experience that is included in the tptal career educVion cffo>^ 

4n Ogden By bcmg pi^sent while such decisions are being made, parents not- 
only have an opportunity to learn more atkout the nature, goals, and methods of 
career education, but also to suggest vvays in which this community c;xp^rience 
may be jnore profitable for their child. ' . \ 

The- idea of asking parents lo come into elementary school classrooms\and 
talk about their work is one apparently in operation in many communities, ap- 
parently, in spite of the fact that this approach obviously cannot be expected to 
be applicable for all children, it is generally successful and accepted when it is 
used. A good example of thij was reported to participants by Winnie Hocfrsch 
who tenches in the Pioneer Elemenntar>' School in Bismarck, North Dakota. 
W innte indicated that, in her school, parents are ofler\ asked to conic, into the 
classroom and talk about their work. Some agree to come and others dorf t. The 
fact that some refuse, according to Winnie, makes this kind of activity no less 
valid or desirable. ^ 

In New Albany, Indiana, parents arc involved in thc'sthool systeuji's ^career 
education beginning'at the Kindcgaitcn levcK There, Jim Williams reports Omt 
he and his staff have dbvised a publication entitled '*CE and ME" which in- 
chides n handbook containing Suggestions for parent involvement in career 
educatioil from the Kindcrgjmen through Grade 6. Each pupil has a *'CE wd 
ME'* file* in Which career education experiences, K-6~including those involv- 
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\ ing piironu — i» m ordcd . 

C'ftrolyrt CcCrx orjun, fmm the South Portlarrd* M^^itle School District^ hus in- 
itiated, tts piirt of that career cducution effort, a ^'COMMUNICATIONS 
CAREER CiUlQANCK INSTITUTE^^ originally designed under ^^rrunge- 

* ments where Uachcrs went out into the tomniunity to'lenrn about the different 
kinds of communications skills need<:^l in the occupational soci<5ty. This has 

\ now been extended to include a similar kind of **(*omn|unications Career Gui- 
dance Institute" for parents of niudetUs in that school djstrict/ 

^'areer eductfiion efforts tlo not have to be in operation J&ii^verul years^ — or 

^ have received large amounts of moheyjor initial fundtng— before educators 
realize the desirability of involving parents in the effort. An excellent example 
of this was reported by Ocelia Morris who, us an elementary sfhoo! teacher, is 
one of two persons responsible for t;oordinating the carter education effort -in 
Diamond, Missouri There, the effort began by letting teachers become ac- 
"quainted with thjj career education concept and enlisting their pnrti< ipa(ion. 
Oiu e initial teacher enthusiasm has been built, they devised a letter to parents 
telling%them about career education in the Diamond school system -and 4xsking 
parents to reply by indicating: (a) the name of their occupations; and (b) their 
interest in serving as commutiity cui^rer resource persons in the elementary 
school classrooms Cec elia reported that parent response was ver)' positive to 
this eflort and that parent involvement is now an integraj part of the total career 
education effort in Diamond 

An intriguing variation of the "career resource person in the classrxxim" ap- 
proach whicl) has been adapted for purposes of increasing parent involvement 
o»n be seen the career education effort of the Peoria^ Illinois Public Scfiool 
System. This effort, begun in 1971 by Ghet Duggar \^ho ^lill coordinates it, is 

^ entitjcd the "PERSON CENTERED INTERVIEW/* The basic idea behind 
this approach es that, if teachers can be motivated and s|iown how to help stu- 
dents learn the proiess of mquit%, students can use their **inquii7 skills*' to in- 
teract with classroom visitors in ways that allow the visitor to cxpi^ss his/her 
own values rather than responding to those the teacher may have encouraged 
students to acquire. Using the ^TERSON CENT^ERED INTERVIEW" ap-- 
proach, the caixrer education -effort in Peoria invited pai\:nts fi^m all 
socioeconomic levels to come into classrooms and allow students to inquire of 
them with respect to the work that they do. Chct Duggar rcpoiTts that this ap- 
proach has been extremely valuable in encouraging the expression of a wide 
variety of kinds of work values aod helping pupils acquire a rft&pect for the con- 
tributions aU kinds of occupations make to our total society. Originally begun 
only at the K-8 level, 'Chct told us that tl\is system has now sj^ead tolhc secon- 
daiY school level where it is now being used by some teachers. He also indi- 
cated that it Is much tnct^e difficult to yae this approach at the secondaxy schools 
as opposed to the elemcnt^nry sdhool,t&cvcl. v 

Linda Poole is Cun iculutn Director for tlic ScrcvcnS -County School System 
in Sylv&nia, Georgia nnd "'career education" is included as one among her 
many leadership ?i>spQn^^ics in that school system. Linda had heard about 
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and was intrigued with the poMitve 'potential of using''*jfcib shadowing'' as a 
mef^ns of helping junior high school age youtV* begin to explore various oc^cupa- 
tiona. Yet, because of State rules and reg\jlatipns, she discovered it impossible 
to prtA^tde ^ider^^ts with time during the school day to engage in **shada^wtng** 
ftecausc, if tn^y-did so, they would technically not be ''in schooT* and, conse- 
quently, the school system would lose State^Averagc Daily Attendance (ADA) 
.credit on which State financial aid to the Jk hopl system is based As a result, 
Linda devised ^a*plan under which parents were encouraged to take their 
children, during the Christmas hcjidays, on job shadowing experfenceis for a 
two day period. Usi!)g this plan, ?0 Eighth. (^radc student^ were able, with the 
help of their parents, to engage in/*jc)b shadowing Obviously, many others in 
this school system were ngt able to participate btit those who did found it'to be 
an enjoyable and produclive teaming txpcrience. 

The Ij^asic principle l^^^fltvolving parents in career education with their 
children at, times when sichaol isn*t in session is also illustrated in the career 
education effort coordinate!^ by Bernie Novick fr|^i the Woodbridge Public 
Schools in VVoodbridge, New Jersey There: Bernie told us that, once a year, 
the Chevrt)n Oil (\>mpany located in his area opens up their entire plant Qn 
Satiirday §h that workers can bring their families to the plant and show them 
exactly what they do at their job. Obviously, this activity directly involves and 
benefits only students whose parcnt(s) are cjnploycd at this one JDlant. Just'as 
obviously, there is no reason why this innovative idea couldn't be extended to 
many other business/industrial settings which arc normally closed on Satur- 
days. 

Finally, it seems appropriate to conclude this section illustrating specific 
ways in which^ parents have become involved in cariTcr education with that 
given by Bob Townc, a Fourth Grade *'lcad teacher" in the Kcnncbunk School 
Department at Kennebunk, Maine. As part of his dai^y routine. Bob prepares a 
document entitled "TODAY IN HISTORY" in which he outlines the com- 
plete schedule of activities for the day that he plans to use with his 4th gradp, 
pupils— including a specific listing of all the cajeer education activities that 
vyill be ii^cluded in the schedule for that day. Accor<<^ng to Bob, about 90% of 
his pupils take the "TODAY IN HISTORY" document home to their parents 
each night. As a result. Bob is helping the parents of his pupils better under- 
stand what career educatio)(i is, why it is needed, and how it is used as a vehicle 
for helping pupilslcarn more subject matter He told us that it takes him about 
one hour per day to prepare this document and tliat, by doing so, he has found 
rich rewards of personal satisfaction coming to him a^ a teacher. If only all 
teachers were like Bob Towne, imaging what' an outstanding 1^-12 school 
system we would have! 

Evtxx the tew illustrative examples presented in this section should be sufTi- 
cictn to make it clear that, at, the local K-I2 level, career education practi- 
tionen? are tnyolving parents in many significant and creative ways as collabora- 
tive partners m career educiuion. They have not waited for the 'Miteraturc*' on 
this important as{>ect of career education to be developed by others. Instead, 
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,ihcy havt* simply recognij^dti need and proc eeded to find and invent ways o{ 
meeting that need. Based in Urge part on what these parttcipnnts have taught 
me, I wi\nf now to devote the third section of this monograph to u diticussion of 
xyhnt seeiTj to me to represent implioaitons for career education. 

P«r«nt« And CJir««r D«ci«)ont of Yoiith^mpltottlon* *H>r Carter 

* I 

h is now time that the career ecjucation movement, in its attempts to im|)Ic- 
ment at least the 2 portion ofl;areer education on a nationvyide basis, mo%'e 
actively i\nd vigorously to' make the home/family structure the third miyor com- 
manit)' component through which career educ*\tion is delivered to youth. The 
career education cfTort, in the beginning, quite properly focused on gaining ini- 
tial knowledge, understanding, acceptance, and involvemen; from those within 
the ^ucution profession This was followed by a concentrated attempt to in- 1 
terest and involve those aspc^cts of the bmader community represented by bu&i- 
nessAabor/industry/CJovernment This, too, was an essential step in the evolu^ 
tmn of career education Having^made significant, even though^ admittedly still 
incomplete, progress in developing both of these components, it is now time to 
attempt an equally significant developmental effort for what has long, beon 
redded as the rhird basic *Meg*' of the career education concept— i,c., the 
*home and family structure. 

The following major generalizations are\hose which I thinly the participants 
in these miniconfercnces helped me to understand. I belieyc 'each iq be impor^ 
tant as we now move toward a major cfTort to bring the home/family structure 
into a proper and appropriate role in the total career education cflort 

1. Career education implepientatiou cflbf t» must include an aspiration^ 
but not a goal, of reaching all of the parents of alj ohhe youth In the 12 
Education system. The degi*ee to which we have done all that is possible to dcK, 
not the degree to which we have done all that metis to be done, should be the 
proper criterion for use in evaluating the c-ffeciivcncss of application of this 
generalization' We know that §ome patents will not be mtemted, others will not 
bo iviUu^g, and still others will not be able to contribute nil that we w6uld likt 
4hem to do in delivering cncctive career education to their children. The fact 
that this is so does not negate the validity nor the appropriateness of ti\e cilbrt. , 
The same, practical kinds of restrictions career education faces here apply 
equally ajf well to^any other goal of Education— (e.g., citizenship education, 
health educaiion. etc.)- Yet, the understanding and involvement of parents is an 
essential factor in attaining the objectives of cvery*>>asic,goAl of Education. The 
f^ct that we wilFno,l be able to successfully involve all parents is tlo excu^ic for 
ignoring our i^s^pon«ibility for trying to do so, 

2. Special efforts muiit be mounted $o as to iisiurt;; we are reaching ai 
many parents aj pofstblt in enlisting their support for and involvement in 
career education. It is one thing for a given educational effort to scck^he slip- 



\n\n of parents. U is quite another thii\g whrn the ultimate success of that cflTort 
1$ dependent on wctive parent inwlvement The t^recr educution e(|uri j^clong^j 
in the bttrr categor>' C'arecr education seeks parent fnvol\^emen(, not because 
it would be nice ti> hiwe it. but rather because such involvca^ent is necessary to 
the ultimate success of the total career educu}ion effort Thus, the kind of cvu - 
sory attempts to coir^iynk ate with iw^r^nts thAt characterize many other parts 
of American Education cannt)t be considered sufficii&nt in the case of career 
education We will have to use such things as Barbara VVilson^s **tupperwarc* 
approach/* Joim DeLong's ' ^^information partic^i, " Bob Towae's '*to^ay in 
history.'* and the niijjlti-media approaches of Ed Myers, along with many other 
kinds of things, if wr are ib reach parents successfully Most of all, we will have 
to use pamnts theoisclves as **career education ambassadon?*' with other^ 
parenlH. To do aUV^hmg less than the absolutely best we can do will be 
equivalent to not meeting our responsil)ilities. . / 

:) TKcrc ar<r mu!tip|c rcusoni for believing that career education may 
have greater potent!^ for effectively reaching and Itivolving parents t^an 
many other jp>art$ of Educaition. Included among thf" i^^^^st obvious of such 
reasons are the following: (a) the coiU<tnt of career educatit)^ has applicability 
for career decisions many parents must make as well as for those facing their 
chikiy^n It may appeal to some parents On that basis; (b) career decisions 
•nnule b^' youth will be among the^most impoaant they make In their entire 
lives Such decisions obviously affect the lives of parents as well as the li^es of 
their children Thus, it is a topic that has an almost universal appeal among 
parents; (c) youth do consistently seek to visit with tlieir parents about career 
concerns — and most parents would like to be able tovhelp their children 
through such visits. Career education holds out the promise — even thoV.igh (as 
yet ) not the evidence— of being able to provide jiuch help, and (d) since career 
education gives [(parents something to do as well something to support, it has a 
greater inherent appeal than will things calling for more passive parent activity. 
This h\gh potential for appealing to many parents justifies the intensive efforts 
to reach them recommended in the second generalization made in this section, 

4. It is not csscntlnl that all parents become activcparticipants in career 
education In order to have parental participation by regarded as an im- 
portant component in the total career education effort* Career education 
efforts, of course, will hopefully be extended to all youth, but in a wi^ic variety 
of ways No one, for example, should dcgi adc thc'Chcvron Oil Company that 
Bernic Novick gave simply because it reached only parcnU and children of 
Chevron Oil ctiiployees ^\mil(irly, only credit, not Criticism, is due such com- 
munity groyips as Junior Achievement, Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A.v youth groups of th^ An^crican Legion and American legion Atixili- 
ary, 4-H Clubs, or any of the you\h clubs Associated with vocational education 
for reaching as manv youth as they due. Because none of these rea?;hes all ydVuh 
docs not, in any way, mean they arc not valuable participants in the total 
comiQiumity cSirccr education eltort. Just ijo,' the fact that not all parents will 
become active ^'partners** in career educhtion docs not mean that this resource 
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uc»tioH. I'hc p<)tcntiui for iK)ij4tivc Contributions to cancer Hucation 
rt <)f parent?? so great that iiji absence, (or any given ytutth, must be 
r by other means Sometuues thi^^ill invo^yr the use of adult role 
om other pans oi the conrnuinity At t)ther uTrmi it may involve 



fjht>uki not be a vahiable part of the total career educ ation dehvery efToru 
?i SpecUl efforts should be mourtted to serve thojic youth whose 
I piiroiU(9) are unwlUing *nd/j>r ^niihle io become active pmrtlclpaiAs In 
/ career education. I'he p<)tentiai for jK)ij/tivejH)ntributions to career education 
' on the fmrt' 

attined for 

nu)dels fro 

HpecittI edons m career avvarene^s/( arcer ex|^U)ration — including special kind* 
ol 'Meuirning jobs*' \i\ the publi( and/or private sector of the community. This 
gen<ralij:atum has special in\portance for severely economically disadvantaged 
A'outh whose parent^ — aOid neighbt)rhoods — nu\y not be able to provide the 
klntls of help called for by career education The need for such special help, 
however, is surely not limitctl to severely economical^ly disadvantaged youths 
^ hut may ()icur at any strata in the socioeconomic oixler * 

6 li is C59eutial that parents be helped to understand career education 
as part of understanding American Education, not apart from such 
broader understandings, 'I^c goal of preparing youth for work is only one of a 
niunber of basic gx)iiTs of Ameru an Kducauon To separate this single goal 
from ^11 Dther^n commiinicaiin^ with parents i;i to ruti the risks of either: (a) 
giving It an undue emphasis that it docs not deserve; or (b) failing to show 
parents how all of the basic goal^j-of American Educatioi^ are important and in- 

-^ter-related We*wdl do parents and Aicir children a (jrcat injustice if we attempt 
to picture jthe goal of preparing youth for vvork\ as th*" single or 'most important 
goal of American Educjftion Wc will be dx)ing them an equally great iryustice 
if we fair to help^them sec how career education extends the meaning of that 
goal far beyond readying youth for their first jobs and includes total lifestyle im- 
plications. So, too, 1pust pi^rcnts be helped to understand career education as a 
vehicle for basic cKa^ige ii> Education and as a vehicle for u^c in gaining greater 
school/community interaction. If we are either ashamed of what we are 
doing — or find ourselves incapable of explaining it to parents in terms tliey can 
understand — then we should cease doing it. Career education is a simple, 
straightforward set of concepts that need have no fear in this regard, 

7 A career education effort with parents should include activities 
ainicd at giving parents basic undcrstaijdihgs rt^garding career develop- 
ment, basic skills in acquiring and Using career information, and basic 
skills in communicating with their children regarding the career deci- 
sionmaking process. Such skills and undcrstanding^j aVe not so complex as to 
demand they remain the exclusive property of experts in career development, 
v^n the contrary, tit the operational IcvtI where parents are called upon to use 
thcn>>ah^y?t^ ixrlatively simple and straightforward. Certainly, there iii nothing 
veiy con^plex about picturing career development as a Iqfigitudinal process that 
coniimies throughout most of life. Neither is it diHlcult to show parents the 
common sources of occupational/educational information and j^rovidc them 
with the skills. Vieccssary to use them, Finally, there arc a variety of well 
developed and test^ approaches to increasing parcm/child communication 
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rcAdily av^ulablc to any who' want to take advantage of them. For too long, vvc 
have known— but done nothing iibout— thc,fi\ct that youth ^ raise the topic of 
career dfcisiuns with th^t parents it is time we ceased complaining aboul 
parent ineptness in this aret\ andv instead, concentrated a sizeable p^^rt of the 
career education effon on helping parents acquire such skills and understand- 
ing . 

8 The efforts of p»rcnt$ aud those of professional school counselors 
oecd to be m^c clo$cly mcrge<l In the career education efibrt- To call, as 
was done above, for providing parents with career development ^*kills and un- 
derstandings in no way means that such skills and undferstandings are intended 
to be substituted for those of the pa)fes$ional school counselor. On\the contr- 
ary, it is essential that they be joined together in a joint effort to provide ^sis- 
tancc in the career development of youth. Joint pai-ent/cliild/counsclor conselor 
conferences should represent an important goal of every comprehensive K-!2 
career education effort The one thing titat youth do not need is to hear conflicU* 
ing 'Tacts'' — or interpix^tations of faOtS—Hrom Their parents and from their 
counselors." Some counselors, like some parents, will not be interested in par- 
ticipating m career education and should not be blamed if their professional in- 
terests lie elsewhere. Most^^today's professional school counselors, however, 
appear both increasingly interested in career guidance and in sharing their 
skills and expertise with others who are interested in and concerned about 
helping youth in the caixrer decisionmaking process, 

9 The cfibrts of parents and classroom teachers must become better 
correlated and more effectively integrated in the total career education 

^efiWrt. No matter how long anyone's list of **actors" in the collaborative career 
cducittion effort becomeSv thp cUsimom teacher will remain the feey '*actor" in 
delivering career education to youth. I( can happen in no other way. It is vital 
that parents recogtu/c mfid understand the ways in which classroom teachers 
are using career education as a vehicle for motivating students to learn what 
teachers are ti7ing to teach. This can happen only if parents are actively in- 
volved, both as resource persons in classrooms, and in home/family activities 
designed to tie directly in with assignments students receive frofn thcfir teachers. 
As '*l>oth parents employed" families become more and more commor\, it is ex« 
t'rcmely important that such parents recognize the opportunity this affords to 
help reach career education's goal of reducing sex bias and stereotyping in 
career decisionmaking. Since most parents arc einj^loycd outside the field of 
Education, their ability to help youth learn abouLAnd appreciate the career im- 
plications of their subject matter may, in manv instances, exceed that of the 
child's teachers. The importance of ixiing such expertise is critical to the sue- 
ce59 of career cducatiorx. Parents Wm;king togethVr with classroom teachers is 
au important and basic goal of career etkicatior»xjjl is time that it occured more 
often. 

^ 10. ParcntJ arc needed as a strong voice in convincing the broader oc* 
«cupatt0inrt^sofiety to participate in a collaborative community career 
education igflbrt. This geilcralization grows out of the obvious fact th^t most 



Darcnu are members of that occupational $ociety Mmy arc in positions-whcrc, 
through their efTons, opportunities for youth tb i^ngngc in cnrecr 'aware- 
ncs3/oarcl?r exploration activities in their communities can be enhanced. So, 
too, cAn many parents play significant role in providing opportunities for 

^^ucalors to learn more about that society. For example, I have heard of one 
ooyimunity whore, in the m«\jor industrial plunt, arrangements were made for 
parent/teacher conferences to be conducted at the plant site — with employees 
being being given their regular 15 minute ''break time" plus an additional 13 
minutes to participate in such conferences. Some parent was instrumental in 
making this arrangement The pos&iWIities of other examples are obviously 
legion- They should be ''invented*' and used, 

1 1 Parents need to become conscious of the need for knd to talk 
with their children about the parent's occupation in a positive^ fashion. 
Too many parcnta are.still, if they refer to their own wor^f: at all in cotlVersations 
with their children, do so in a negative or dcrogatoty sense. WhencveK thi«^oc- 
cur, the child receives a negative impression regarding work. Far wonic, the 
child receives a negative impression of the parent. One of the best ways we have 
found to overcome this is through the use of parents as career resource persons 
in the classroom. When parents agi^ee to participate in this fashion, it is highly 
unusual if the pupils themselves do not discover many positive and worthwhile 
societal contributions fteing made through the work of the resource pei-son in 
his/her occupation. To recognize that hn individual dislikes her/his occupation 
is far different from failing to recognize that the person makes worthwhile 
societal contributions thix^ugh that occupation. If youth arc to value work, it is 
essential that their parents do not denigrate it In conversations with their 

•children. This is a very important aspect of the parent's role ir>thc total career 
cducatiori effort. 

12. It i% imporunt that parents discover, *'invcnt/' and use as^many 
oieant as possible In helping their children ii;i the career ijaware- 
ne5s/€xp]t>rat!onypli|n\ning/d[eci5ionniaking process. The kinds df a/tion ex- 
amples given by partf ipants in thejTiiniconfcrcnccs on which this monograph 
is based may represem a good starting point. It will be recalled that such exam- 
pics included: (a) helping children discover the cai-cer implications of subject 
matter; (b) putting a '*<areers'' emphasis in discussions with children while on 
iieighborhood shopping trips or on vacations; (c) transporting children to^^ 
va^us occupational sitc^or purposcsyof cardir awareness/career exploration 
during fimcs school is n^ in scssiVnrfd) watching TV shows for purposes of 
seeing what career;? arc illustrated in various shows; and (e) taking children to 
work with the parent during one of the child^s vacation days. These few exam- 
ples — each of which is in actual use somewhere— illustrate two very important 
points. First, the variety of kitids of activities that parents cmi ld *^invcnt'' along 
thesfe lines is almost without limit. Multiple opportunitics'T^ doing so arc 
available to any ^iirent. vSecond, to engage in these kinds of activities olTers an 
excellent opportunity for parents to bring a ^'careers*' emphasis into conversa- 
tions with their children in ways that illustrate that ''work*' is only one part of 
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what l.ilc is all about and thai ihcrr arc other important things to talk about as 
well 

13 It U vital that parents help their children $ec the presence and value 
of worW within the structure of the home/r^uiily relationship itself. Career 
cduciUion'se^ks to cmphmnze "work'' «s a nteans of meeting the human need of 
all human bejngs to do— to achieve — to accomplish something that is 
beneficial to soricty and b'atisfying to the individual As such, the concept of 
"work/'' when used in career education, includes, unpaid work as well as paid 
.employment h is unpaid work that allows the family lo function as a unit. 
Chddren t>ecd to recoguize themselves, as family members, as contributing to 
the unpaid work that is essential in any home. They need to recognize — and so 
appreciate— iKe benefits that ac cnie to an indivjkjual when^iis/hcr work results 
in pf()viding son\ething of benefit to another human being. The humanistic, 
connotations that career ecfucation seeks to bring to the word ''work'' can be 
^ade both relevant and meaningful to youth, perhaps best of all, if discovered 
tAvithin the operations ol the home and tamely. Those parents who arc willin^j to 
take the time necessar>' to provide their chfiildren with this kind of humanistic 
understanding of "work" are making very significant contributions to the 
career education effort. In saymgthis, I am well aware of the fact that the kinds 
of value statements being made here — ^;c^arding both "work*' and 
^*home/tanuly'' — will not be consistent with values held by some parents. The 
fa^^t thiU this is so does not excuse me front responsibility for including .this 
generalization here 

14 The parents role in car«rr education included an emphasb on help- 
ing their children make productive use of leisure time. Youth with nothing 
to do very seldom do nothing. If adults give them noticing to do, they tend to 
find things to do on their own. The concept of 'Vork*\ as use<J in career educa- 
tion, places a stron^ft; and definite emphasis on helping people .gain personal 
satisfaction and f\ sense of accomplishment through being able to find firod^ 
active ways of using their leisure tipic. The kinds of unpaid work involved here 
includt, of course, work done as a family member h also includes a variety of 
forms of volunteer work that is designed to ptx)vide some kind of societal 
benefit. The primaiy influence on how youth will use their leisure time will 
surely be the family If youth aix: to be fully prepared to take their places as 
productive members of the occupational society, it is essential that the time 
they spend outside of their regular paid employment, be spent in way.\that will, 
at the ver)' least, not contribute to lessening their ptx^ductivrty on the job. For 
those youth whose first jobs are of such a nature that they provide very smj^ 
psychological rewards from the work^hey are asked tp do, it is especially im- 
portant that they are aware of andiY\tere.stcd in leisure tin^e activities diat are 
both i?ocictally productive ancy>cf^ natisfying to the youth. Those parents 
who help make this a rcaht^wS^tuaking major contributions to career educa- 
tion fndeed. 



CoocludinQ Remarks 

It is obvious that tho mlc, of^ parrots in career rdurution, as [)i( turc<i in this 
monograph^ wiil not be fully compatible with the perst)nal value systems of 
many of today *h parents There is no doubt but that th<^reer education move- 
ment iH built an)unU a value system that places a major emphasis on the inxpor-' 
tancc of ''work** as part t)f the totaj lifestyle t)f the individual. To many persons, 
'*\vdrk** if^,*ajs Ohurhc Brown ol'^Tcanuts" fame is purporte<l to have said, **the 
crabgruss on the lawn of Life." Xo advocates of career education, *'\vork*' is a 
central lorce in givmj^ meanmg to life — and tt) the basic reason why any in- 
divivlual exists I'hus, it should be neither surprising nor particularly disturbing * 
ttJ find many parents who reject and re.setu i|\e presence t)f carejfi education in* 
the Kducatinn svsteni 

On the other hand. I have a feeling that there are a pieat many parents — 
many nu)re than are ()o|)ularly acknowledged — who believe, us care<'r educa- 
tion advoc atrs do, that one of the basic things wrong with America today is that 
too many of our citizeais have lost their basic belief in and commitment \o prod- 
lu hvc work as part of their total lifestyle. If this is so, such parents should be botji 
wiUiiTg and eager to become partners iiuthe collaborative community effort 
known as '^career education *' This movement needs the support and participa- 
tion oi such parents very badly It is hoped that this motiograph may help make 
this a reality 
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